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STATEMENT from those regarded as 
the “opposition” is always of value—it 







(~=) oy furnishes a definite ground for discussion 

G\ 7 1) and makes clear the real issues involved. 

i 

sx] Such a statement has just been issued by 
the Came on Junior Education and Employment 
of the National Association of Manufacturers long con- 
sidered one of the chief antagonists of child labor 
legislation. In a program (see page 3) endorsed by 
the board of directors of the association, the committee 
sets forth six principles “for the further protection of 
employed children 14 and 
15 years of age.” 

The National Child Labor 
Committee has for many 
years advocated certain 
minimum standards for the 
employment of children, 
and the points on which the 
program of the Manufac- 
turers Association meets 
and those in which it fa'ls 
below that of the committee 
stand forth clearly: 

A. The Manufacturers’ 
Association agrees with the 
National Child Labor Com- 
mittee that no child under 
16 should be permitted to 
work without an employ- 
ment certificate issued under 
State supervision. 

B. The association like-. |} 
wise agrees that no child 
under. 16 should be em- 
ployed without a certificate 
of physical fitness issued 
by an authorized physician. 
We call special attention to 
the statement in the brief 
accompanying the program, 
*Reprinted from The Survey, ‘October 15, 1927, 
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The Madonna of the Machine 


that a physical examination should be repeated as 
often as the applicant changes employment. 

C. The educational standard of the National Child 
Labor Committee, namely, the completion of the 
eighth grade for children under 16, is not met by the 
manufacturers’ program which advocates only the 
sixth grade. In their brief they agree that the re- 
sponsibility of the state for children, whether at school 
or at work, “‘should reasonably be extended to at least 
16 years of age.” However, to their suggestion that 
states which have already enforced an educational qualifi- 

cation may experiment with 
“| higher standards they add, 
“tut in no case should these 
standards prevent the employ- 
ment of physically able chil- 
dren over 14 who are unable or 
unwilling to go further in 
school than the sixth grade; 
and who, in the judgment of 
their parents or guardians 
would be better employed at 
work.” 

To this the National - 
Child Labor Committee 
takes serious exception. It 
would open the way to 
thousands of children to 
leave school on completion 
of the sixth grade merely 
because they dislike school. 
The National Child Labor 
Committee agrees that in 
exceptional cases children 
of 14 are better off at work 
(uncler school supervision) 
than at school but this power 
of exemption should be in 
the hands of the school au- 
thorities who, through visit- 
ing teachers, psychological 

(Continued on page 5) 
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OUR VIEW 


wide divergence of opinion which the publi- 
cation of a child labor Program by the National 
Association of Manufacturers has called forth is 
revealed in the press comments reprinted on page 6. 
There are two fundamental questions at the basis of 
this difference. (1) Is the value of this Program to be 
measured in the terms of the standards now existing 
in most states, or in the terms of the standards which 
we hope ultimately to establish? (2) Is the Program 
a statement of child labor measures which the Manu- 
facturers’ Association is genuinely willing to support, 
or does it constitute a pronouncement of their intention 
to oppose more advanced legislation? In other words, 
is it a statement of support for minimum standards or 
of opposition to higher standards? 

The National Child Labor Committee, working for 
over twenty years on a nation-wide scale, cannot but 
appreciate the assistance which such a statement may 
give in improving child labor legislation in states not 
yet measuring up in all respects to even the Manufac- 
turers standards. And, as pointed out in Mr. Swift's 
article, these states are 43 in number (including the 
District of Columbia). 

At the same time we deplore the inadequacy of the 
statement as a complete program of child labor legisla- 
tion for any state. Its defects are serious. (1) In 
specifying a 48-hour week, it fails to specify an 8-hour 
day and 6-day week. The limitation of the number of 
working hours during the day and the assurance of one 
day's rest in seven are fully as important for safe- 
guarding the health of working children as the 48-hour 
week. As a practical matter, however, a 48-hour week 
usually means an 8-hour day, at least in factories. 
(2) Itsnight work prohibition does not start until 9 Pp. M., 
although 34 states already forbid work after 7 p.m. 
(3) It specifies only the 6th grade as the educational 
requirement for children of 14 leaving school to work. 


es 


The outspoken opposition of the Manufacturers’ Assgo- 
ciation to a higher educational standard is probably the 
most serious weakness of the Program. But this is not 
a new attitude on their part—last fall they published a 
pamphlet to the same effect which the National Child 
Labor Committee answered in a special publication,* 

We regret that the Manufacturers’ Association has 
incorporated these backward planks in its platform, 
and there is justification for apprehension on the part 
of communities desiring to enact higher standards. 
While in some states we are using the Program of the 
Manufacturers’ Association to help in the struggle for 
work permits, physical examinations and even a 6th 
grade educational requirement we may find ourselves 
working against them in states where there is hope of 
securing an 8th grade requirement, a 44-hour week, 
or a 7 P.M. Closing hour. 


This, to our mind, does not alter the practical value 
of their program for most states. We never expected 
the National Association of Manufacturers to take the 
lead in industrial legislation. Even if they come 
actively into the field against higher standards, it will 
not mean new opposition. They have long worked 
against us on an 8-hour day and an 8th grade educa- 
tional requirement. This opposition will continue. 
In this respect they are the Manufacturers’ Association 
of former years. 


Nor are we among those who fear that existing laws 
in states with higher standards will be revised down- 
ward. Too many citizens in these states have learned 
the benefit of these laws. The history of social legis- 
lation in the United States shows few backward steps 
(except as a result of court decision). It has been 
claimed, for instance, that the Manufacturers’ are 
opening the way for children of 14 to work in mines. 
On the face of it this is an absurdity, and the inclusion 
of the term “mining” in their statement is, we are con- 
vinced, a sin of ignorance. So firmly is the prohibition 
of the work of children in mines imbedded in public 
opinion, that for years not a gesture has been made to 
weaken the law on this point. 


Much of the controversy seems to hinge on the in- 
terpretation of the “motives” of the Manufacturers’ 
Association and on the sincerity of their interest in 
child labor. This no one can judge at present. Their 


motives may be selfish. It may be that they have 
seen the handwriting on the wall; it may be that they 
wish to endorse a comparatively harmless form of in- 
dustrial legislation in order to withdraw attention from 
other industrial issues—but it cannot be denied that, 
regardless of their motive, they have spoken, and in 
spite of all their shortcomings, their words can be of 
inestimable assistance. 


(Continued on page 4) 


*Fourteen Is Too Early: Some Psychological Aspects of 
School-Leaving and Child Labor. By Raymond G. Fuller. 


National Child Labor Committee, 1927. 
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CHILD LABOR STANDARDS 














Program of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 


for the Further Protection of Employed Children 
Fourteen and Fifteen Years of Age 


Minimum Standards of the National Child 
Labor Committee 





—— 


This is implied, in that the program deals only with 
children over 14 years. 


No child under 14 shall be employed in any gainful 
occupation. 





]. An employment certificate issued under state 
authority for each job applied for under a different 
employer. 


No child under 16 to be employed unless the employer 
gets a work permit from the proper school official issued 
upon the following conditions: 

(1) A promise of employment showing the exact nature 
of the work. 

(2) Evidence that the child is of legal age for the 
employment. 





II. A physical examination by physicians designated 
by the state, and a certificate that the individual is 
physically fit to enter the employment applied for. 





(3) A statement by an authorized physician showing 
that he finds the child physically fit for that par- 
ticular employment. 





III. The completion of the 6th grade after allowing two 
years for adjustment after the passage of the 
statute with proper provisions for vacation permits. 


(4) Evidence that the child has completed the 8th 
grade of the public school or its equivalent. This 
should be waived when the schools are not in 
session, a Special vacation work permit being issued. 





IV. The requirement of a minimum of four hours a 
week of continued education, either in continu- 
ation schools or under shop plans approved by 
properly constituted state authority which should 
have the power to release individuals incapable of 
further education or to excuse any child until 
proper continuation schools have been established. 








V. The limiting of the hours of labor of all children 
under 16 years employed in manufacturing, mining, 
transportation or commercial occupation, of not to 
exceed 48 hours per week with prohibition of night 
work before 7 A.M. or after 9 P.M. 


No child under 16 to be employed for more than 8 
hours a day, 6 days or 48 hours a week, or after 7 at 
night or before 6 in the morning. 





VI. The strengthening of laws forbidding the employ- 
ment of children in hazardous occupations by more 
carefully defining the specific hazard. 





No child under 16 to be employed at any work or in 
any place dangerous, injurious or hazardous. Places 
and occupations known to be dangerous, injurious or 
hazardous for children under 16 should be enumerated 
in the law,—and authority should be delegated to some 
state board to extend the list. 

A similar provision for employment in work dangerous 
for children 16 to 18 years. 
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OUR VIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


Welknow that manufacturers can help. Child labor | 


is no longer a question of fighting grasping employers 
who exploit little children in mines, factories and mills. 
Child labor today is primarily concerned with the con- 
ditions under which older children go to work and the 
safeguards which should surround them. This new 
phase of child labor brings up new questions—it opens 
up a whole vista of problems of which no one group can 
be the spokesman, but for which child labor organiza- 
tions, employers, educators, medical men and psy- 
chologists must pool their experience, their knowledge 
and their opinions. It is not without significance that 
the employers of Wisconsin and New York took an 
active interest in passing the laws providing extra com- 
pensation for minors injured while illegally employed. 
Nor is it without significance that when the continua- 
tion school in Wisconsin was threatened the employers 
were appealed to—and not in vain—for assistance in 
maintaining it. It is through the cooperation of the 
manufacturers that Pennsylvania has practically elimi- 
nated child labor in tenement home work. The Georgia 
child labor law of 1925, inadequate to be true, but far 
more than Georgia previously had, was largely the work 
of the manufacturing interests of the state. 

In a sense the difference of opinion regarding the 
Manufacturers’ Program is but the reflection of the 
change which is coming in social procedure—the substi- 
tution for the old “‘paint-it-as-bad-as-you-can"’ method 
of forcing social reform upon a public susceptible to 
sob-stuff of a more rational method of education. 
Modern social statesmanship seeks to convince, rather 
than persuade, the public whose support it desires, and 
it seeks at the same time to convert rather than lambaste 
its opponents. When its seed begins to bear fruit, when 
the opposition begins to “come across, it accepts every 
inch of ground that the enemy will yield. 

How the Manufacturers’ Association uses its Program 
must be the real test of its merits or demerits, its 
Sincerity or insincerity. It has the potentiality of 
giving a new impetus to child labor legislation, it is 
likewise possible that it may crystallize the opposition 
to certain features of child labor regulation. No one 
can foresee which will develop. On the one hand there 
is the past record of the Manufacturers’ Association. 
On the other hand there is Mr. Cheney, the Chairman 
of the Manufacturers’ Committee, a man of unques- 
tioned integrity who knows the child labor problem. 
_ The past unsavory record of the Association may 
account in part for its right-about-face. Be that as it 
may, the National Child Labor Committee welcomes 
the support promised by the Manufacturers’ statement, 
and trusts that the Manufacturers’ Association will 
prove to be a doer of deeds, not merely a speaker of 
phrases. 

We shall soon know. Legislative sessions will be held 


this winter in 9 states, only one of which (New York) jg 
in the group of 6 states now meeting the Manufacturers 
standards. Will the Manufacturers’ Association take 
an active part in securing work permit systems in 
Mississippi and South Carolina; examinations for 
physical fitness in Mississippi, South Carolina, South 
Dakota; at least a 6th grade educational requirement 
in Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, and Virginia; a continuation school law in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
and Virginia; a 48-hour week in South Carolina and 
South Dakota and the extension of the Mississippi law 
to all occupations; night work restriction in South 
Dakota and an extension of the law in Mississippi and 
South Carolina to all occupations; the prohibition of 
work before 7 A.M. in Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and South Dakota? 

If the Manufacturers’ Association fails to interest 
itself in these measures, if there is any indication that 
it does not care about enacting its Program into law, or 
is more concerned with combatting advanced legis- 
lation—then will be the time for condemnation. 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


“THE great public school system of the United States 
has evolved into the most dependable instrument that 
America has for safeguarding equality of opportunity 
and liberty under law, two corner-stones of the Anglo- 
American structure of democracy. It is for this reason 
that President Coolidge has said that the American con- 
ception of popular education is our greatest national 
contribution to civilization. We were the first great 
liberal nation in Western civilization to make public 
education of the whole people an instrument for the im- 
provement and perpetuation of democratic life and 
government. 

“The public schools can not make people equal. 
God made them different to begin with, not merely 
different in quality, but different in the degree of the 
possession of every quality. Fortunately, we have no 
way of knowing in advance how weak or strong any 
person is. We must have a trial and development 
ground, and this the public school system of America 
supplies. It starts in the gutter and reaches through the 
university. It is as tall as the tallest and short as the 
shortest. There are different kinds of rungs to climb on 
for different kinds of people, as should be the case. But 
every kind of a child has a right to find out what God 
gave him, and to develop it to the utmost degree. This 
is the meaning of equality of educational opportunity, 
one of our most sacred rights, one which we declare 
today is in the custody of our profession to be con- 
served, enlarged and protected by it, individually and 
collectively, with personal influence and with organized 
power.” (Henry Suzzallo. Address before National 


Education Association, Seattle, July 4, 1927.) 
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THE CHILD LABOR POSITION 
(Continued from page 1) 

laboratories, and the like, can study each child and his 

environment as an individual problem. 

The Manufacturers’ Association agrees with the 
National Child Labor Committee that children under 
16 should not be employed during school vacation 
without employment certificates. 

D. The National Child Labor Committee does not 
include in its standards a statement regarding at- 


’ tendance of employed minors at continuation school. 


It believes in the principle underlying continuation 
schools but feels that they are still too much in the 
experimental stage to warrant a statement regarding 
the age for compulsory attendance, the length of the 
session or nature of the curriculum. The continuation 
school, it may be pointed out, has been one of the chief 
targets of attack by manufacturing groups throughout 
the country. The Manufacturers’ Association, by in- 
cluding this in their program, endorse the principle. 

E. (1) The National Child Labor Committee has 
long stood for an eight-hour day, six-day and forty- 
eight-hour week for children under 16. The Manufac- 
turers Association now endorses a forty-eight-hour 
week for children under 16 in manufacturing, mining, 
transportation or commercial occupations. In this con- 
nection the National Child Labor Committee calls 
attention to three points which it considers vital: first, 
all children regardless of the nature of their occupation, 
should be included (it is possible that the Manufac- 
turers Association specified only fields coming within 
their own scope); second, a six-day week should be 
specified in order to give one day's rest in seven, and 
to limit the working day to 8 hours; third, mining, of 
course, should not be included as this is recognized as a 
field in which no child under 16 years should ever be 
employed. All of the important mining states already 
have legislation to this effect, with the possible excep- 
tion of Michigan which operates iron ore and copper 
mines—employing 44 children under 16 according to 
the 1920 census. 

(2) The National Child Labor Committee believes 
that children under 16 should not work in any capacity 
before 6 A.M. or after 7 p.m. The Manufacturers’ 
Association p!aces the morning hour at 7 and the eve- 
ning hour at 9. The committee agrees that the former 
is desirable, but considers the prohibition of work in the 
evening hours more important. Nine o'clock is too late 
for children under 16 years. 

F. With regard to the employment of children in 
hazardous occupations, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee advocates that certain occupations known to be 
dangerous for children under 16 should be specified in 
the law, and that in order to keep pace with changing 
industrial conditions some state authority should have 
the power to extend this list. Further it advocates 
that children between 16 and 18 years should have 
similar protection from employment dangerous for 








children of that age. The Manufacturers’ Association 
agrees that the law should be strengthened for children 
under 16 years, but does not touch upon the point of 
empowering a state body to extend the list. 

What is the significance of this statement by the 
manufacturers? It is without question an important 
forward step, and should be welcomed by all those 
engaged in this work on a nation-wide scale. Its 
practical value can be judged by the following facts: 

Only 6 states (Illinois, Iowa, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Wisconsin) now meet completely the first five 
standards advocated by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; 6 states do not require employment certificates 
for children 14 to 16 years; 17 states do not require a 
physical examination of children applying for work 
permits; 19 states do not require the completion of the 
sixth grade; 21 states have no continuation school law; 
13 states permit more than a forty-eight-hour week for 
children between 14 and 16 years in manufacturiig and 
17 in mercantile establishments: 32 states permit work 
before 7 A.M.; 5 permit work after 9 P.M. in manufac- 
turing, and 15 permit it in mercantile establishments. 

With regard to employment in dangerous occupa- 
tions, the lack of definite knowledge as to what does 
and does not constitute dangerous work makes a 
numerical statement difficult, but the following facts 
are suggestive: 28 states permit children under 16 to 
work around explosives, 22 states permit them to run 
elevators, 35 permit them to work on scaffolding, 17 
permit them to oil and clean machinery in motion. 

The Manufacturers’ statement can be of incalculable 
value in raising the standards in these backward states. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, however, 
and the real interest of the Manufacturers’ Association 


_in child labor will be measured by the extent to which it 


lends its support in securing such legislation. 

Moreover, their statement is in no sense a program of 
ideals and in three important respects (educational re- 
quirement, daily hours and night work) it falls short 
of even the minimum standards of the National Child 
Labor Committee. Many will question what its effect 
will be in those states which already have or wish to 
enact standards higher than those of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Does the association regard its 
program as embodying the maximum standards for 
child protection beyond which opposition will be forth- 
coming, or the minimum which the welfare of children 
demand? The former would constitute the greatest 
challenge to child labor efforts since the days of child 
exploitation in coal mines and cotton mills. We assume 
however, that the latter is the case. We assume that 
the statement is a bona fide effort to correct the current 
belief that the Manufacturers’ Association is opposed 
to child labor legislation. 

The important fact is that, in spite of certain differ- 
ences, the Manufacturers’ Association has expressed 
agreement with most of the points for which social 
workers have been striving in this field for many years. 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON MANUFACTURERS’ PROGRAM 


Epitor’s Note—The following extracts from articles and editorials regarding the Manufacturers’ Child Labor 
Program have been selected with a view to presenting the divergence in opinion which the Manufacturers’ publication 


has aroused. 


It was not possible, in view of the limitation of space, to reprint this material in full. 


An attempt has 


been made, however, to select those parts of each clipping which give the general point of view omitting the re-statement 
of the Program and its comparison with present standards—matters which are discussed elsewhere in this issue. 


When the National Association of Manufacturers 
starts gunning against child labor the battle is half won. 
That stalwart band of hard-boiled contributors to 
Republican campaign funds, having gloriously de- 
feated the child-labor amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, have now come out with a “program for the 
further protection of employed children fourteen and 
fifteen years of age.’ This amazing and encouraging 
document demands a medical examination of working 
children, a minimum sixth-grade educational require- 
ment, provision for continuation schools, a 48-hour 
week, and no work after 9 p.m. The National Child 
Labor Committee hails the program as “one of the most 
important events’ in that field for many years. It 
would, of course, like more—it wants a specified eight- 
hour day and six-day week, an earlier closing hour, and 
an eighth-grade minimum. But it hails the program as 
evidence that public opinion against child labor has 
worked through into the citadels of industry. And it 
is ready to cooperate with the manufacturers in an 
aggressive campaign to realize their program. . . . What 
will the manufacturers do to realize their program? 

(The Nation, October 19th, 1927.) 


The program recently announced by the National 
Association of Manufacturers for raising the standards 
of education and physical development of working chil- 
dren has made a favorable impression on the circles 
devoted to the welfare of children in industry. . . . 

This important ally in a good fight is the more wel- 
come since the legislative year has brought little en- 
couragement to those who had hoped for improvement 
in state child labor laws. . The net gain in child 
labor protection was practically nothing; the main 
cause for congratulation was that a number of bills to 
break down existing standards were defeated. 

The editor of THE AMERICAN CHILD, on the edge of 
despondency, remarked: “We might feel encouraged 
because so many bills, whether good or bad, were intro- 
duced, thus indicating that -the issue is alive.’ A 
stimulating event is the arrival of the manufacturers 
with a supply of oxygen and a powerful outfit to ad- 
minister it. 

(New York Herald Tribune, October 1, 1927.) 


The National Association of Manufacturers, through 
its Committee on Junior Education and Employment, 
has apparently become interested in child welfare. At 
any rate, it has formulated a program which it states 
is “for the further protection of employed children 


fourteen and fifteen years of age.” Two of its recom- 
mendations—one requiring a new employment certifi- 
cate for every change of jobs and another requiring a 
physician's certificate that the applicant is fitted for 
the work—are in keeping with the industrial policies 
of the most enlightened communities, but after urging 
these progressive measures the committee shows a 
surprising reversal of form. . 

What the committee does is to take the regulations of 
the backward States as its standard. Instead of its 
program as a whole being ‘for the protection of em- 
ployed children,” it is only a poorly concealed scheme 
for the benefit of reactionary employers. All foes of 
child labor should be on their guard against any drive 
for legislation along these lines. 


(New York World, October 5th, 1927.) 


The National Association of Manufacturers is an 
organization with which The New Republic does not 
always agree; and we are, therefore, doubly glad to 
express our pleasure that it has recently taken what we 
regard as an excellent stand on the matter of child 
labor. . . . This set of standards is not as drastic as 
that proposed by the National Child Labor Committee 

. even the standards of the N. A. M.), if lived up to, 
would mean a great improvement in most parts of the 
country. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, which, 
in the past, has pursued a narrow, selfish and short- 
sighted labor policy, has taken a notable step. We 
should like to see it followed by an equal change of 
heart in regard to trade-unionism and social legislation. 


(The New Republic, October 19th, 1927.) 


. . To publish news and reviews that help to 
bring Capital and Labor into closer and more friendly 
relations has always been and always will be the 
primary purpose of publishing this Labor newspaper, 
and the article we are publishing this week from the 
National Child Labor Committee will help, we believe, 
to hasten that much-desired day when there will be 
no more strife between Capital and Labor. . . . 

Nothing more pleasing regarding the progress being 
made in the battle against this industrial iniquity, 
which prevails most extensively in Southern States, 
has ever been published in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the Manufacturers Association. . 

That the efforts of Organized Labor to eradicate 
child labor are now, to a certain degree, being supported 
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by the National Association of Manufacturers is, as 
we have already said, a matter of congratulation. 
Though the manufacturers have not as yet taken a 
strong stand against ALL child labor, their new 
attitude is far in advance of their old standards. We 
coincide with Mr. Swift in the hope that the manufac- 
turers new child labor program “is merely in the 
nature of the first step and that from now on they intend 
to take an active part in the attempt to secure im- 
proved child labor legislation,” and that “in the light 
of further research they will see their way clear to 
endorse the entire program of the National Child 
Labor Committee.” 

(The Trade Union News, October 6th, 1927.) 


It is most gratifying to note this progressive 
stand of an organization which has been counted among 
the opponents of anti-child labor legislation in the 
past. . 

It is reasonable to assume that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has come to this position less as a 
concession to public sentiment than as the result of in- 
telligent recognition of the fact that the conservation of 
childhood is as truly a policy of sound economics as the 
conservation of soil or forests or other sources of 
wealth. . . . 

(The Post, Chicago, Illinois, October 19, 1927.) 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


GETS AWAY WITH PRIZE BUNK STORY 


This is a story of how the National Association of 
Manufacturers has sold its latest propaganda for long 
working hours for children, and lifting of educational 
requirements for minors, under the guise of carrying 
on a “national educational movement to protect and 
build children.” 

The odd part of it is that the open shoppers’ propa- 
ganda for long work hours and less education for 
children, was swallowed throughout the nation by 
most of the liberal press and even by many labor 
publications. 

(The Advance, October 14th, 1927.) 


. This program is important to its projectors. 
Every industrial bill will have to be watched, both to 
increase gains so laboriously achieved for the young 
generation and to forestall destructive activity of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association's legislative agents. 

Any persons who may believe that this new program 
is a benevolent undertaking, or who are led so to 
interpret it, or who try to cooperate in it, will be naive 
souls unacquainted with the continuous record of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, and ill-informed 
as to the extraordinarily valuable safeguards which are 
to be undermined by carrying out its program. . . 

(FLORENCE KELLEY, The Survey, October 15, 1927. ) 


. The danger lies in assuming that the standards 





promulgated by the manufacturers are maximum 
standards. To some of the more backward states— 
backward in their long delayed recognition of the 
American child's right to attain safe and sane citizen-. 
ship through the state's protective care of his education 
and health—enactment into law of some of these 
standards would unquestionably benefit the children 
in those states if enforced. Real progress, however, 
is not normally or intelligently attained by the limiting 
process, by aiming at an objective which is a little 
higher than the lowest but far lower than the highest. 
(Miss JEANIE Minor, Weekly News, NEw YorK LEAGUE 

OF WoMEN VotTERS, October 14th, 1927.) 


. The National Child Labor Committee has ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with that Program, complaining 
that it is not sufficiently restrictive. Many others will 
agree with that criticism. Yet it would fix a 
higher standard of child protection than now obtains in 
all but six of the forty-eight states. Evidently, if that is 
so, the adoption of it would mark an advance toward 
the goal which the National Child Labor Committee has 
set up, and it might, therefore, be good tactics to co- 
operate with the National Manufacturers’ Association. 
Such a union of forces which have heretofore antagon- 
ized each other might easily result in bringing about a 
very material improvement in the conditions of child 
labor. 

(The Herald, Brownsville, Texas, October 16, 1927.) ° 


“Hypocrisy is the tribute which vice pays to virtue.” 
That old remark comes to mind when reading the pro- 
gram adopted by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers concerning child labor and child education. 

A little while ago hard-boiled manufacturers fought 
any child labor laws. Now, they present a program 
of such laws—but so reactionary in outlook and so 
packed with “jokers” as to be a disgrace to any pro- 
gressive community which should adopt it. . . . 

(GEORGE L. Knapp, in Labor, October 15th, 1927.) 


Persons in favor of the practical regulation of child 


‘labor will feel that the National Child Labor Committee 


is a bit unreasonable in refusing to endorse proposals 
recently made by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers along that line. 

The proposals of the Manufacturers’ Association 
would be a big step in advance. . . . 

The National Association of Manufacturers would be 
a valuable ally to the National Child Labor Committee. 
Heretofore, they have been opponents on this question. 
Working together they might accomplish real good. If 
the Child Labor Committee can get a more liberal pro- 
gram adopted, it might be justified in turning down the 
manufacturers. At present it looks as if it had let senti- 
ment overrule good judgment. 

(The Times, El Paso, Texas, October 19, 1927.) 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


At the Annual Convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Women, the Reverend William A. Bolger 
of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, advocated 
a federal child labor law if the states fail to enact the 
legislation necessary. 

“Children have a right to live like children and grow 
up healthy men and women,” said Father Bolger. 
“What are the labor laws of your States? Find out, 
if you do not know, and find out the chances of im- 
provement if the present laws are not satisfactory. 
Do not be afraid to speak out about this. There is no 
reason to be scared, even of a national child labor law. 
If the welfare of children requires a Federa! law, then 
we must have one, and if an amendment to the con- 
stitution is required before we can have a national 
child labor law, then we must amend the constitution.” 

(New York Times, September 27th, 1927.) 
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MISSISSIPPI STUDY TO BE MADE 


The National Child Labor Committee has entered 
into agreement with Dr. Curry, Chief Factory In. 
spector, and Mr. Moffett, of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, to make a study of the efficiency of the com- 
pulsory attendance and the child labor law in Miss. 
issippi. The field work, under the direction of Mr, 
Charles E. Gibbons, is to begin about November Ist. 
The plan of work will be similar to that followed in 
Missouri and Indiana. 


The standards of the Mississippi law are low in many 
respects, and Dr. Curry is making plans for re-writing 
or amending the law. It is believed that a fresh study of 
child labor conditions in Mississippi will be of invalu- 
able help in answering any opposition that may arise, 









CHILD LABOR DAY 
° JANUARY 28, 29, 30 


Child Labor Day has come of age. January, 1928, will mark its twenty-first observance. 
quite justifiable to look backward and take pride in the achievements of these two decades. 


It is natural and 
It is more profitable, 










however, to look forward, to consider what remains to be done and to prepare an aggressive legislative campaign 
which will complete the prohibitory end of the child labor job during the next ten years. 

Child Labor Day furnishes an opportunity for renewing interest in the question. We urge churches, syna- 
gogues, schools, women’s clubs, and fraternal organizations to arrange Child Labor Day programmes for their 
communities. The National Child Labor Committee is prepared to tell any state where it stands, and upon 
request will send free of charge material listed below. 








Send For Your Literature Tcday 
(Indicate quantity desired) 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS 
eceameasa Minimum Standards 
aie Some Striking Facts for Consideration 
ee: The National Child Labor Committee: What It is and What It Has Done 
Sune Street Trades 
sail Analysis of law and summary of child labor facts for any State 


POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 
ee The Wheels of Industry (13 x 20) 
ee Child Labor Cheats the Child (13 x 20) 
asheate The Immigrant Madonna (94 x 914) 


FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM 

coonia Child Labor Facts 

er Child Labor, Selected Bibliography 

oe Poems of Child Labor 

esac A Horse-Shoe Nail (A one-act play for 7 characters—30 minutes) 

cidade The Other Side of the Bridge (A play in 3 scenes for 7 characters—30 minutes) 

es The Fifteenth Candle (A one-act play for 5 characters—10 minutes. Royalty $5 payable to author for 

each production) 

pennmli Newspaper material for local use 

——— Reports on child labor in Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 
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